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space and motion which are to us the sole visible manifestations of energy and elasticity. This quantity-factor is always itself imperceptible; that is to say, directly imperceptible; but it is what gives "heft" and power to that which alone is directly perceptible, viz: space and radial motion.
Intramolecular Equilibrium. It is the stability of equilibrium within the molecule which necessitates always a readjustment of either sort of energy, radial or tangential, whenever any alteration is made in the other. Thus, in heating ice or water isomorphically, only thermogy is performed directly. The alterations of entropy occur at constant temperature; the subdivision of the molecules results from speeding them up tangentially, as a potter does his wheel, and not from any radial acceleration or rise in temperature. But the immediate indirect effect of this thermogy, in the face of a superior external pressure upon the molecule, is to upset its internal equilibrium; so that the energy which was imparted tangentially, expanding the molecule as a fly-ball governor expands by acceleration, is squeezed out radially, by the recompression of the molecule adiabatically by the external pressure, into an increase in radial components which we call temperature-rise. The ice or water gets warmer as it is pounded * or heated; but this occurs only because (i) it has first been so subdivided, isothermally, by the thermogy, as to have become more elastic and susceptible of compression; and (2) because the surplus pressure requisite for the recompression of this greater elasticity is present. If the surplus pressure be not present the temperature will not rise. It is the adiabatic recompression of the elastic portion of the molecule, by this apparently static external pressure, and not the thermogic addition of energy to its inelastic portion by pounding or heating, which raises its temperature.
On the other hand, when thermogic impact or friction or heat-conduction leads to the melting of the ice or the vaporization of the water, without incidental rise in temperature, it is because the accumulation of internal radial intensity has become sufficient to counterbalance the static external pressure. ' The equilibrium has become indifferent. The expansion of the molecule by thermogic increase of its tangential velocity now jumps it into a new condition of stable equilibrium, that of saturated steam —like a fly-ball governor breaking some of its resisting links—he
